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Three Notes on Euripides. 41 

THREE NOTES ON EURIPIDES. 
Alcestis 252-256 = 259-263. 

Responsion is evidently intended. The last lines, Ta8e toi, etc., 
o8ov d, etc., are exact. The second lines, vtKvtov Sk iropOptvi, veicwov 
is avAav, are also exact. The first lines, 6pS> SUtoirov, etc., ayu 
p' aya, etc., agree, if we omit iv Xipvai and adopt the reading of 
/ in the antistrophe (varied in other MSS.). The chief difficulty is 
in the third line, «x«>v . . . p-eWcis = vir o(f>pv<ri . . . "AiSas. 

Here the MSS. give us: 

i\u)v \ttp eirl kovtwi Xapcov p. r)8r) naXtl • ti p-cXAets 
u \ju u w kj 

u v \jv\j\j \j\j \j \j \j 

in 5<j>pvari Kvavavytari f$Xeir<av TrrepctfTos "AiSas, 

with several discrepancies. 

A partial responsion is attained by \tp' for x«p' (so in Prinz) : 

*X (0V XV * 1 " kovtIoi Xapcov p? rjBrj KaXet • ri p-eAAas ; 

\j — \j \^/\j — w— — \j — \j — 

\j \j \j \j \j \j \j \j \j 

vit 6<ppv <ri kv av av ye <ri jSAeVcov irrepcoTos AiSas. 
X X 

with two differences (x). 
Kirchhoff, in 1856, printed : 

€x<dv x £ 'P* *f' Kovruii Xapcov p. rj8i} KaXet • ri pi.eXX.tK ; 
vit o<p-pv(Ti Kvav-avyes fiXariav irrepio-Tos "AiSas pi$es pe, 

using an addition found in one class of MSS. only (not agreeing 
either), and thus making nvavavyks = Im kovtuh. This had been 
anticipated in Monk's commentary, who went one better in putting 
X«p« for x«p*- I n this shape it is adopted by Earle (who has a dif- 
ferent arrangement for the last part). 

But Kvavavytcri is upheld by Homer's Kvaviijurtv eV 5(j>pv<nv; and 
the metre got by Kvavavyes is rather nondescript. Furthermore, no 
arrangement can be satisfactory which does not set rC piXXtis and 
ti pe'feis in responsion. Euripides's favorite device of the same or 
similar sounding words in strophe and antistrophe is well known, but 
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has not been enough used for emendation of corrupt lyrics. Earle 
has seen this, and brought it about by a transposition. But I think 
the simplest way of dealing with the whole passage is by omissions. 
It has been heavily glossed, and the glosses have been taken up. iv 
Xifivat is generally thrown out. p.<$es p.e is in one family only : this is 
pretty clearly a gloss on <x<£«. hrayov I also take to be a gloss on 
ti jue\A«s, or at least an otiose addition. (It alone prevents rC p.e\- 
Aas from answering tL ptijus.) Now omit the names Xdp<ov and arc- 
pcoros "AiSas, and we need only transpose /JAe'rrw to the place where it 
will respond to lywv (and write p.c Si) for p.' J7S17) to get 



6pS> HlKUiTTOV 6pu> 0~Kd<^>0? 

VtKVOlV Sc irop0p.evs «?x<ov 
)(ip' «ri Kovruti p.e Si) KoXeT' 
tl /xc'AAas ,■ <tv KaTcipyeii. 
Ta.Se toi p.€ (rircp^djtievos Ta\vvti. 



aytt p. ayei p.« Tts.ov^ opas/ 
vckvoiv es auAav /?Aerr<ov 
vir 5(f>pvcnv Kvavavyecriv 
tl pef eis ,' a<£es. oiav 
68dv a SaAoioTara irpo/Jaivo). 



(aJavcos is Homeric, and is used also by Pindar ; KvavoiiriSoi is per- 
haps Aeschylean (Persians 558). So it does not seem rash to suppose 
kv- here, in spite of Pindar's and the usual tragic kv-. 

The excision of irrepwros "AiSas has one advantage, — it solves 
a dispute whether Thanatos and Hades are the same in this play. 
This place was all that could be urged against Robert, who (in spite 
of it) rightly urged that Euripides meant to distinguish them. 



Medea 135, Alcestis 204 f. 

In the parados of the Medea, the chorus, according to our MSS., 
enters the orchestra with these words : 

IkAvov (jxovdv, ckXvov Se /3oav 
ras SuotoVov 

KoA^t Sos ' ovSe 7ro) r/7Tios • dAA o> yepaia 
135 Aefov in dp.<pnrvX.ov yap 2<ra> peXddpov fioav IkAvov 

ovSi crvvySo/juxi, etc., 

in rhythms which pass from anapaestic to dactylic. To bring about 
a continuity of the dactylic movement, Hermann proposed dXAa for 
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SW' <3, Elmsley yoov for /Soav, and these corrections have been very 
generally adopted. The first no one is likely to question ; the sec- 
ond seems to me very doubtful, for it only half relieves the clumsy 
repetitions, and it leaves the whole sentence very indistinct in mean- 
ing, and incapable of any quite satisfactory interpretation. 

F. Leo (Hermes xv., p. 316) appears to be right in regarding fiodv 
ixXvov as an interpolation, derived from the first verse of the passage, 
and designed to fill out a supposed incomplete sentence. But the 
reading which he proposes, Itt ap.<piirvkov yap 6pm p.t\dOpov W ey<i-> 
is surely wide of the mark, and I should like to suggest that the 
simple retrenchment of the repeated words, together with the trifling 
restoration of It' for iir, would have greater probability. We should 
thus get : 

tK\vov <f><avdv, IkAuov 8t fioav 

TaS &VOTO.VOV 

KoAx'^ *' °^8« irto rjirios; dXXd, ycpaid, 
135 A.«£ov • It ap.<fniri\ov yap Icai p.c\d6pov, 

ovSk o-vvrj&opM, <S yvvai, aXyeari Sa>/iaros, 
iira p.01 <f>i\ov KtKpavrai. 

' I heard the voice, I heard the cry of the unhappy Colchian dame. 
Is she not yet resigned ? Tell me, venerable nurse ; for she is still 
within the twin-doored hall. And I feel sorrow, woman, at this house's 
griefs, for 't is endeared to me.' The chorus enters, expecting to find 
Medea in front of her house. Perceiving that she is absent, it ad- 
dresses the nurse in her stead. I look on ap.<f>nrv\ov as a merely 
ornamental epithet, referring to the two leaves of the front door. 
The question-point after rjirio* seems to me necessary; otherwise I 
do not see what Ae£ov can mean. The dactylic part of the stanza 
consists of pentapodies, the second catalectic. 

Alcestis 204 ff., on the other hand, is sound as it stands in our 
MSS., nor is there a verse lost after 204. The intention of the poet 
is represented by the following punctuation : 

irapup.ivti 8t, xeipos SBXiov fidpos, 
op.ua 8e, KaCnep <rp.iKpov, lp,irviowr In, 
fiXef/ai rrpos avyas /3ovAerai ras rjXiov, 
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'lying exhausted, a pitiable burden in — of — (her husband's) arm, 
but nevertheless still breathing, tho' but faintly, she longs to look 
on the sun's rays.' The trouble has been that (/unveova-a has been 
connected with KaCwtp, not with o/tws. 



SUSPICIONS ABOUT " S ATURNI AN." 1 

I. Nobody tells us that " Saturnian " was the only verse form known 
to early Romans, or that all early Italic verses are necessarily Satur- 
nians. This has been often assumed (thus Teuffel ; so too Keller, 
who inclines to jumble everything together, and stir it into one pot). 

II. We are certain that the following are " Saturnians " because we 
are told so by ancients, (i) Naevius's Bellum Punicum (fragments). 
(2) The verse, " Malum dabunt Metelli, etc." (3) Four fragments of tri- 
umphal inscriptions quoted as Saturnians by grammarians. Further- 
more, we may reasonably infer (from close similarity of structure) that 
the fragments of Livius Andronicus's Odussia are Saturnians, and 
likewise the Scipio epitaphs and a few other inscriptions. But as to 
these last, it is conceivable that the metre is composite, and that they 
contain some verses which would not have been called Saturnians. 
I don't think this very likely, however. 

III. The Saturnian belongs to a definite period of time. This time 
was about 250-150 (but more especially 250-200) b.c. Nothing can 



1 These notes were found among Professor Allen's papers with the following 
letter : 
My dear Professor Marsh : 

I have jotted down very hastily my little notions about the Saturnian. These imaginings 
have been floating, off and on, in my mind for years, and gradually have taken on a certain 
coherency. I gave utterance to some of them in a review in the Classical Review (vol. viii, 
pp. 58 ff.) a year or two ago, but never have tried till now to formulate them connectedly. 
Please understand now that I don't give them out as anything more than a sort of temporary 
theory, which is still on its probation in my own mind, and which I don't put forward as a 
universal solvent for all the difficulties of the question. I may give it up entirely on further 
consideration. As I have no other copy, and may find this useful as a memorandum, I will 
ask you to return it to me by and by. very faithfully yours, 

[189?] Frederic D. Allen. 



